Duff Cooper The Second World War New York, 1939 

from resignation speech: 


HitwS; 2 h u? ed that ib might be ^ s ^ble to make a statement to Herr 
r b- ore he made his speech at Nuremberg...But we were always told that on 

no account must we irritate Herr Hitler; it was particularly dangerous to' irritate 
him before he made a public speech, because if he were so irritated he might say 
some terrible things from which afterwards there would be no retreaty " p. 22 " 

some supporters of Chamberlain: "Having cheered themselves hoarse over the Munich 
Agreement they cleared their throats and said: ‘That was a great victojv. NoHe 
must rearm feo as to make sure that it never happens again.*" 77 (speech) 

Denies that l-hmich was dictated try fear of war, i.e., of the ultimate result of the 

Britain to’ 1S +h I ^ f^. doubt » so far as 1 am aware, as to the ability of Great 

aircraft i*™* th ^ a tened in 1938. Owing to a shortage of anti- 

,riU aGe sul ‘ ferin g have been ustained in the 

early stages but tnere was no reason to fea the ultimate result." 82 













A great deal has changed since then. 


Nothing can be learned from 


the experience of the Thirties unless we are willing to seek out the 
essential changes in the data, and their implications. Yet it is surely 
worth making that effort; for not all the changes have been unfavorable 
to blackmail. Nuclear threats, as we have said, seem bound to be less 
plausible (though mere "war" itself sounded "suicidal" to statesmen of 
that era); yet to that degree, they need to be less plausible. V/e shall 
. consider tomorrow some of the peculiar features that nuclear weapons 
add to patterns of coercion. But to see some nos^ibilities ^, imagine a 
man only as mad as Hitler: or less mad, still in the risrht ways: or .lust 
a man who might be mad: armed with nuclear missiles. In fact, give 
Chamberlain and Daladier—or to make the point stronger, Churchill and 
Benes—nuclear missiles; and give them also to Hitler; and has the 


situation changed utterly? 

t- ^ 

"The difference between Munich and today," Kruschev srid recently, 



"is that I am not Adolph Hitler. 11 And of course he is right; 


that is a crucial change, among many. (Though it is interesting that 


he didn't feel called ut>on to noint out that he was not Chamberlain). 

8 cot t&A /njwo—J-o j *—' Vw ‘-j7 C '' v pw- ' 

/ E2£ Where it pay:& to be mad; where a little madness, or Just the 


suspicion of madness, could win the world: is it Impossible that a 
madman might someday find authority? And might he not then—or others, 
behind him—find out the power of his madness? 



asro'ires to be. Butn*hat 


















The theory and practice of blackmail 


Statutory extortion, or blackmail,is defined in the Federal 
Anti-Racketeering Act: "the obtaining of property from another, with 
his consent, induced by the wrongful use of actual or threatened 
force, violence or fear." We can ignore the emphasis on "obtaining 
of property" and "wrongful use" which are necessary to the criminal¬ 
ity; we are concerned with blackmail as a form of Influence, whether 
or not laws exist proscribing particular manifestations of it. 

Webster gives a marx general definition more to our purposes: "To 

coerce into compliance by threats." 

But one phrase of the legal definition, common to all legal 
discussions of blackmail and extortion, deserves our attention: 

"with consent." The victim of blackmail, in the eyes of the law, 
consents to part with his money or property. 3faEiHHsxHKixxaEEXEBKn 
XExhxmyxhE He has alternative actions, he considers their consequences 
and chooses the act whose possible conseouences seem preferable. 

He wills , intends, his contribution to the blackmailer; he prefers 
that action to its alternatives; and he is legally responsible for 
all conseouences of that choice. In short, he is conforming to the 
economic notion of rational choice . 

Few political scientists would be happy with such a concept, 
blackmail rests on consent, what does not? 

If XkixxixxKEnBeHt}:xwhatx±SKfcttx Well, XEbbEryxisK robbery does not; 

the law defines it as the taking of property without consent. It may 

involve physical constraint, as in mugging; here the victim does not 

ac t in a legal sense, as he surrenders his wallet. Or it may involve 

intimidation, but intimidation so extreme as to overcome the will of 

the victim, such as the credible threat of immediate death or grea.t 

injury. The law bases the distinction simply on the question: is it 
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reasonable or useful to regard the victim as acting responsibly, with 
an ££ eye to the consequences of his acts? The distinction is 
easier to apply operationally than those the political scientists have 
experimented with; and it happens to mark off neatly one frontier of 
the area of influence I am considering. 

Blackmail is a form of power that influences a subject insofar 
as he acts rationally; it acts upon what Simon calls the premises 
of his rational choice, hisxPEXKHEiiBnxBf the acts available to him, 
his expectations of their outcomes, his preferences for those out¬ 
comes. That does not quite specify it, but it distinguishes it 
already from power based upon his habits, his conditioned responses, 
his acceptance of authority or tradition, ex physical constraint, 
or terrorism. Furthermore, it is distinct from education, propaganda 
or authority that influences his preferences among outcomes; these 
will be taken as given. Blackmailx controls the victim by controlling 
his expectations , and only certain aspects of those! his expectations 
of the actions that the blackmailer himself will take . 

This presupposes that it "makes a difference" to the subject 
what actions the blackmailer takes; the consequences of his actions 
must depend upon the choices of the blackmailer. Since presumably 
the blackmailer's payoffs depend as well upon the choices of the victim 
(or he wouldn't be in business), we have the sort of interdependence 
of outcome that characterizes a game . 

Yet this is not a type of tranaction with which.economists are 
very familiar. An economic actor generally obtains property or 

or cj 

services from another by means of... giving, some property or services 
in exchange. He toe influences the behavior of another by influencing 
his expectations of his own actions (typically they pramix makes 


/ 
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promises to each other, rather than exchanging on the spot). But 
the distinguishing feature of this transaction is that both end up 
(or expect to end up) better off than before. In the case of black¬ 
mail, or kidnapping, or rackets, one party may end up with a worse 
outcome than he would have expected if he had never met the other. 

In the course of this transaction, the blackmailer may well have 

accomplished a neat trick: moved the pair from one efficient alloc- 
in a bargaining situation. 

ation to another. The tools of his trade somehow permit him to shift 
his partner at will along the contract curve. 
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Someday, if we survive the 1960's, the era might arrive that 
tile "oroponents of tne Balance of Terror celebrate prematurely i the 
v orlo. in wnicn the b6S t— planned, £.ncl executed nuclear Fur})ri?e atta-ch 
would be, literally, suicidal.^ DEiihEX 

Deliberately to choose to attack would, in that world, be Insane. 


For that reasons, there is a widely-held belief that blackmail would 
The same should apply, if at all, in a world where oecple think 
vanish along with total war. / Arthur Lee Burns, in an analytical article 
that nuclear war must suicidal; and for some (NATO) it is . 
in World Politics, kxs expressed this two years ago in a very suggestive 


methaphor. "By transforming major war into mutual mass-destruction, 11 
he said, thenew weapons "rule out that threat of it against which, as ’ 

i 

bank-deposit, all thepaper of historic diplomacy has been issued." 

(World Politics, July, 1957, Vol. IX, No. 4, From Balance to Deterrence, 
p. 50 * 0 . (my ital) 

As we are ■ aware, a good ma ny threatening mutual xxkk des- 

h, 

tuuction s»e still being passed, not only through tellers' windows. 
Contrary to Burns' hypothesis that"the hydrogen bomb," by preventing 
diplomats from drawing on the threat of war, "has abolished the 


m 


balance of power," in fact "historic diplomacy" has not come to an 

to the extent that it still represen's threat-beh 
end or entirely changed its character^ Still,/we would expect it to 


take on newjp at terns. re flecting^tlie nature of the new threats being 
used a-rfd confronted. 


Kow is it that threats continued to be made by national represent- 

declare 

stives who are willing to KgrEE that they believe that to carry cut 


their threats would be suicidal? Actually, in terms of a reasonable 
theory of threat-behavior, there is no tiling at all paradoxical about 
this. To threaten, conditionally, to attack is not to choose attack. 
Even to commit oneself to carrying out the threat is not to choose 
war, or suicide: at most, it is to choose a risk of those events. 
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And that risk might seem "small enough" in comparison to the gains 
to be enjoyed from a successful threat .{/ 

No doubt, a reasonable threatener would have to be very sure-, be¬ 
fore committing himself, that his blackmail (or "deterrence") would 
succeed; he. could accept at most a small risk that he would be called 
upon to carry out his threat. On the hther hand, where the threatened 
action entails a strong possibility of nuclear war, the victim would 
resist only if he were very sure that the bixnkxaiixx threatener 
will not carry out his threat. Under these circumstances, the 
threatener me^rfot feel called upon to commit himself at all. He 
might bluff: make the threat, go through various maneuvers designed 
to make his opponent uncertain of his behavior, and let his opponent 
weigh the risks. Indeed, under a true Balance of Terror regime, he 
might feel free to be particularly provocative. Since the advantage 
to striking first would, by assumption, have 3 seek disappeared, he 
needn't worry that the opponent would have a rational incentive to 
launch a pre-emptive attack, no matter how likely his threats made an 
eventual conflict appear. 

Still, bluffing to bluff is to forego the maximum degree of 
credibility: hence, to accept a lower chance of success, (along with 
its lower risks). The blso - **Railor might decide that if he doea go 

l- j- 

through the extra steps that serve to bind him irrevocably to carry 
ing out his threat, the threat will then be "almost certain" to 

Jl i —* i ' 

succeed; in other words, the vi e- vlm would be "almost certain" to 
regard the risk of resisting os "too great." He might, then, proceed 
to commit himself to carrying out his threat of mutual•suicide. 
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Clearly, the situation is one we discussed in the last lecture, 
in which the willingness to risk conflict is very low for each party; 
neither is willing to take an action that significantly raises the 
risk of conflict, either in resisting or in committing himself to 
threats. As we saw then, in situations where a "normal" blackmailer 
may have difficulty in making his threats sufficiently creciole, 
"madness" of two distinct sorts may pay off. If it is only necessaary 


to create **e In the victim's mind a little uncertainty, the- possibil¬ 
ity that the threat might be carried out, then “madness" in the form 
of non-rationality, unpredictability, erratic or impulsive or non- 
directed behavior, may do the trick. On the other hand, it may be 
desirable to make the victim’s- “sure" that the threat will be carried 
out: either because the demand is unusually high, or because the 
blackmailer wants to be very sure the victim will comply. In this 
case, it won't do for the blackmailer's action to be unpredictable; 
on the contrary, it must be highly B redlctabl e that he will carry 
out his threat. For this, ts** "madness'a-of a different sort—is 
helpful: "mad" preferences or expectations, such that the blackmailer 


would want to carry out the threat. A love, say, of violence; or an 
- quo 

unusually very low regard for the status,' even relative to conflict; 


or virtual indifference among all outcomes other than the one 
demanded (so that if the victim resists, the blackmailer would "Jua¬ 
ns soon" Pick conflict as anyt ing else): all of these evidences of 
"madness" would strengthen the blackmailer's hand, by making his 
threat more credible. <Ve suggested last time that itV.s preferences 
like these that gave Hitler such a strong bargaining position at 

Munich). 













In the last few lectures we have "been emphasizing what might 

be called "blackmail" threats: threats intended to change a well- 

recognized status quo, in favor of one party and. at the expense of 

the other. Put I have been arguing that the same patterns arise in 

all threat-behavior: for example^. in bargaining, where eventually an 

outcome is to be expected that will make both parties better off than 

a status quo, but where threats on both sides are used to influence 

each party trying 

that final outcome,/to make it more favorable than it otherwise would 
be. 

If the "status quo" Just before Munich whould be defined to 

include Hitler's fixed intention to invade all of Czechoslovakia 

immediately (fchsxbEi in the belief that it was unlikbly that the 

British and French would seriously intervene), then the negotiations 

ending with the Munich conference appear as typical bargaining sessions 

in which both parties ended up with an outcome they preferred to 

the status quo, and which was influenced by threats on both sides. 

It is easy to overlook the influence of Chamberlain's threats, because 

posed were 

the riskxthey nrKXixd in Hitler's mind xxx not enough to make him 
accept the territorial status quo (nor could they have been; even if 
Hitler had found them entirely credible, he would probably have pre¬ 
ferred the risks of combat to accepting the territorial status quo: 

th'ugh it seems that his generals might have revolted against him. 

he 

Thus Chamberlain xxdx^BKdErxEX seemscorrect in feeling that ihEjc could 

himself; 

not avoid war by "calling Hitler's bluff," or by bluffing 
whether XiJsyx^hsmxEivEX he h- lnirli fcf should have chosen <to accept war 
rather than ±hx«ek the Munich agreement A is another story.) 

Still, Chamberlain was threatening war... if Hitler should a.ttack. 
"Horrible, fantastic, incredible," he said, that the English should 
be digging trenches and trying on gas-masks; but they were doing 























tlieee things, at the government's direction. If Hitler had attached 

no likelihood to these threats, they would not have influenced his 

decision; and he would never have sat down at a conference table to 

accept the terms he did. If the threats had never been uttered, 

there would have been a German invasion, with or witnout World «-ar II 

to Hitler 

as a consequence. In connection with an offer far more fa.vorable / 

than the status quo, Chamberlain 1 s threats were influential; they 

In fact, 

gave him a bargaining position. In&EBd, against anyone less Had 
than Hitler, Chamberlain's threats would have 

been very impressive indeed. If Chamberlain had been conxronuing 
any of Hitler's own generals—even Goering—what would, tne outcome 
have been? That question is enough to suggest the influence on a 
bargaining situation of one man's preferences and character; Hitler's 
bargaining strength rested partly on the Luftwaffe, buo noo even une 
Commander of the Luftwaffe could have threatened its use to the. 
effect that Hitler did. (Imagine On the other s*d=e, imagine Georges 
Bonnet facing Hitler instee.d of Chamoerlain. ) 

So madness can be strength in blackmail and oargaining. wha u ox 
deterrence? If deterrence is defined as the attempt to prooec* a 
status quo by threats, then the same sort of threats promising 
mutual disaster—will still involve the same sort of problems. Again 
unlimited and evident rationality may be a handicap to the tnreatener 
Ak As before, to win you don't have to be crazy, but io helps. 

This is not to se.y that madness is essential to a deterrent 
policy, or that it is ever desirable or preferable to all otner 
alternatives. But unless one can see how certain forms Ox inr uxonal 
ity can strengthen a bargaining position, how the repuoauicn xor 
calculating his risks on thebasis of “normal" preferences cr_n H-it 
the credibility and effectiveness of a player's threats, one simply 
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Duliil v-* v, -- - - 

dlcte.blllty, their aggressive Impulses or lus» sloiy ’ 

inability to count consequences. "Don't be a dead hero." a note 
I quoted in the last lecture instructed the teller. Now, o„ cn “ nce ' 
it is just possible that that is precisely the teller's highest 
ambition: that he is, in fact, just as ready as his opponent to 
"make the place look like a battlefield," to quote another note. 

















But how can he hope to convince the robber of that? How can he hsjs 

manage . „ , _ . . 

to lock devil-may-care and dangerous—even if, o.dep underneath, he, is.— 

standing in his neat suit, in a teller's cage, at his chosen occup- 
, v;hich consists 

ation/of making correct change and resisting temptations to embezzle? 

And if he can't, why bother to play games with fake hand grenddes? 
Th\h 5 the pitedicament of Chamberlain, N^he busihessmaX^, bargaining 
with Hitler. 

tnore 

^There 5are ways of.making threats of costly actions/kredible 

without relying strictly on madness! though even these involve a 

commitment to non—rational responses. The onreyoener can tesoroy 
\ | f (his \ 

alternatives, abandon to^ some extent/freedom of choice, "band ills 

hapdr." 

In rhor-t-, Wiien a teller with a hand grenade faces a txil robber with 
a menacing note and what may be a gun, our theoretical approach does 
not advise either player what to do nor how to act, nor does Xses 
it predict in general what the outcome will be: whether one or the 
\*V v other will comoly, whether both will use their weapons or both will 
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flee. But it does allow us to guess that,somehow, the situation 
does not favor the teller. Thus tne predicament of Chamoeilam, 
the businessman, bargaining with Hitler: in particular, at 
Munich, scix before the invasion of Poland. Recall Chamberlain's 


inability to make Hitler believe what was then the truth: that Britain 
in fact committed, not only' to entering the war on behalf of 


i—^ A ^Poland but to fighting it to a finish. Churchill, at tnis point, could 

^ '"have been no more thoroughly committed than Chamberlain: out ne coumd. 
have been much more convincing. And•that precisely because, oo h_uxer, 
he looked mad, daring, vengeful, heedless of risks: qualities nitler 

did not admire in his opponents. 
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Chamberl&flin, at that point, simply.had not the power to look dangerous 

to Hitler. klxkaxHXKEEnxBi "Our enemies are little worms; I saw them 

at Munich," sail Hitler to his generals, to reassure them that the 

Allied threats could be ignored. After the demonstration at Munich 

(of what? Of caution, of calculation, of rationality ) Hitler k£e could 

had truly committed himself, 

not believe that Chamberlain KBEXcsmasAttsfi, in a game for smaller 

• what earlier 

stakes, to enter xxk srxthxt he himself had/definedxtinxaxlettsrxtn 

Hitler}: as "a world war ihxixmajc which may end civilization." 

(VB 164).]/ What followed was a demonstration of tTrrr ri."h;< of airtu-'liy 
oon 1 11-t -lfrg- - tm e onvlnoing — thre ertsx peculiar dangers of 

abandoning, in fact but not in appearance , freedom of choice and the 
rational , sober, calculation of alternatives. The "end of civil¬ 
ization"; who but a madman could choose that freely? Who quo a maoman 

even , 

would/commit himself irrevocably to such an uloima.oum, given tne 

inevitable risks of accident, of failure of communication, of madness 
or counter—commitment in the opponent? And even ix re smould so mis¬ 
judge those risks as to commit himself; what man who was noo Insanely 
rigid could fail to "listen to reason," even at the lost moment: fail 
to admit that what was asked of him was not,Really,,worse u.irn nea^xi? 

And In the face of SHahxsrguaiErti a determined opponent, will not a 

, if he is given sufficient time,_ 

"rational" player find ways/to undo the commitment he entered into 

rationally: thus avoiding the certainty of mutual disaster? Thus tne 

opponent may think; and', not being deterred, he may proceed to commit 
■ appear 

himself to the forbidden action, so as to ExnvEyxExxxpxrxpriatB: xir 

ajt ^ right /w*-^ . / 

appropriately determined whoiv» .~j»€ came. iCx.rEaKcu-.-ci.ilm. [/ 

The man who is not "open to reason," who listens to an inner 

voice that tells him not of consequences but of principle, nonor, 

virtue, prestige, may g dxlnxihe:• prx.v^ sm, no o -»*• 

trust in his abilityVto weigh confliciiiigddemands, to choose an 
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efficient policy end to carry it through Judiciously. His qualities 

ex go unappreciated except when a particular problem arises: when 

it comes to seem important—prr'-r^ 1 n—fbr* ti- to ma^e 

certain threats very convincing; and when those threats are suer, u.nau 

a man of reason, of flexible outlook, would be hard put to make them 

even slightly plausible. Just as Hitler was indispensable to the 

success of German threats in the Thirties, not every mar can wield 
deterrent certain 

effectively/threats of mutual annihilation: a/repu uation, a y^cl-LC 

impression, is required, snd it is not come by overnight. 

There has been no better discussion of the psychological problem 

of deterring with threats of xxiuxi massive retaliation than occurs 

written by 

in a passage tbf The Secret Agent,/by Josepim Conrac. in 1907. 
iu <i ±KE±nEnt explosion 

Two men sit in a London beerhall discussing an expIeSxch that had 

xixx earlier that day 

taken place HhatxmarHingyxxpBKxxKiiyxxnxxEKifjaaixixBXjaiasiHRxiK 
what wasx apparently a terroristic attempt to blow up the Greenwich 
Observatory. Both of these men are anarchists; and one, a specialist, 
in demolitions, had in fact furnished the explosives that gone up 
accidentally that morning. This man, a "bespectacled, dingy little 

man" known as the Professor, is describee.. 

"His flat, large ears departed widely from the sices^ cf^ nis 
skull which looked frail enough fear...to crush between .humb and 
forefinger* the dome of the forehead seemed to res u on one r- •* -f 
the 6 soectac1es; the flat cheeks, of a greasy unhealthy complexion 
r _. P hv misorciblo poverty of p. fcnin, 1 1 a * Li ** - x • 

lamentable Inferiority of the whole phyelgue « g by 

the ouoreraely sblf-confident bearing of the inaivrxauamx. « 19 v .._ 

speeches curt, end he had a particularly impressive manner of .teep- 

ing silent." 

The other, a"big and muscular" ladies' men named Ossipon, is 

Professor's 

trying to find out the RrEfESXEE±xxEHXiiiXiExmKnix connection w*oh 
the explosion, but his questions are roundabout; hfc is "obviously 


intimidated by the little man's overwhelming air of unconcern. 


m r 
































"When talking with this comrade...the big Ossipon suffered from a 
sense of moral and physical insignificance. 11 Finally he asks in a 
low voice: "Do you give your stuff to anybody who's up to asking you 


for it?" 

"My absolute rule is never to refuse anybody—as long as I 
have a pinch by me." 

"That's a principle?" 

"It's a principle." 

AAnd you think it's sound?" 

"Perfectly. Always. Under every circumstance. What could 
stop me? Why should I not? Why should I think twice about it?" 

"Do you mean to say you would hand it over to a 'tec' if one 

* < • 

came to ask you for your wares?" 

Professor 

itThe sthEr smiled faintly. 

"Let them come and try it on, and you will see, " he c 

"They know me, but I know also every one of them. They won't come 
near me—not they." 

"But they could send someone—rig a plant on you. Don't you 
see? Get the stuff from you in that way, and then arrest you with 
the proof in their hands." 

"Proof of what? Dealing in explosives without a license perhaps. 
xxxitlxi&ExictxfchinkxlkErEikBXBnKXEixthBjnr.anxlDHHX "This''was meant, " 


says the/author, ^for a contemptuous Jeer, although the expression 
of the thin, sjrckly face remained unchanged'; and the utterance was 
n^ligent." "I don't think there's one of them anxious to make that 


arrest...I mean one of the best. Not one." 
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"Why?" asks Ossipon. 

"Because they know very well I take care never to part with the 
lapt handful of ray wares. I've it always by me. 11 "He touched the 
breast of his coat lightly. "In a thick gless flask," he added. 

"’So I have been told,' said Oesipon, with a. shade of wonder 
in his voice. 'But I didn't know if—. 111 

"'They know,' interrupted the little man, crisply, leaning 
against the straight chair back, which roee higher than his fragile 
head. 'I shall never be arrested. The game isn't good enough for 
any policeman o** them all. v To deal with a man like me you require 
sheer,naked, inglorious, heroism. 111 

"Or reckleesness," says Ossipon, "or simply ignorance. They've 
only to get somebody for the Job who does not know you carry enough 
stuff in your pocket to blow yourself and everything sixty yards 
of you to pieces.*" 

"'I never affirmed I could not be eliminated, 'it rejoined the 
other. 'But that wouldn't be an arrest. Moreover, it's not so 
easy as it looks.' 

'Bahi ' Ossipon contradicted. 'Don't be too sure of teat. 

What'8 to prevent half-a-dozen of them Jumping upon you ffom behind 
in the street? With your arms pinned to your sides you could do 
nothing—could you? 1 

'Yes; I could. I am seldom out in the streets after dark,' 
said the little man, impassively, 'and never very late. I walk always 
with my left hand closed round the india-rubber ball which I have in 
my trouser pocket. The pressing of this ball actuates a detonator 
inside the flask I carry in my pocket...The tube leads up—' 

"With a swift, disclosing gesture he gave Ossipon a glimpse of 
an india-rubber tube, resembling a slender brown worm, issuing from 














the ermh.old of his waistcoat and plunging into the inner breast 
pocket of his Jacket." 

Orsipon gasps. "'And then— 111 

" |N obody in this room could hope to escape. Nor yet this 
couple going up the stairs now. 1 " 

This is the threat that deters the police, not from sti assaultin 
him, not from killing him—which would remove any of his"inhibitions 
about carrying out the threat, but which would make him incapable 
of doing so—but from formally arresting him: a less provocative act, 
but one which would leave him free, if he should choose, to carry 
out his threat. Like any threat of massive retaliation, it would 
not have to be very credible to be effective* but would It,xxEStaliy 
say, in the hands of Ossipon, the healthy ladies' man, be credible 

at all? .. 

"Nobody in this room could hope to escape. 

As the Professor speaks, a player piano is clanging. "Then 
ell became still. For a Moment Ossipon imagined the overlighted 
place changed into a dreadful black hole belching horrible fumes 
choked with ghastly rubbish of smashed brickwork and mutilated corpses 
Ke had such a. distinct perception of ruin and death that he shuddered 


again. The other observed, with an air of calm sufficiency: 

'In the last instance it is character alone that makes for one's 
safety. There are very few people in tile world whose character is 

as well established as mine.’ 

'"I wondir how you managed it,' growled Ossipon." 

'Force of personality,' said the other, without raising his voicej 
and coming from the mouth of that obviously miserable organism the 
assertion caused the robust Ossipon to bite his lower lip." 

(And indeed, what ether method is there for an Individual to 
demonstrate a willingness to carry>out a threat of mutual suicide? 

A nation, perhaps, can make a serifs of partial demonstrations. The 
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Japanese in the\ Second World War, XKxRaniyKEffskEiCBtixpfiiiitsxDjij:^ 
cracked the Alliedprinciple of unconditional surrender, winning a 
concession that was vital to them and, at the time, not insignificant 
in American public Opinion: the right to maintain the Emperor. They 
cid this, as Paul Kecskemeti, on the basis of a threat otherwise to 
fight to the last man,''•■committing national suicide and taking with 
them perhaps a million US casualties. What ma.de tna u unreal/ su.i ficien u- 
ly credible was not only the Japanese character and tradition of 
suicide, or their reverence for the Emperor, but the concrete, 
highly impressive examples of the banzai, charges, mass suicides and 
Kamikaze pilots during the war. Without that sort of record, how 
does a nation or an individual? fr>aSe plausible the threat of suiciae? 

"Force of personality, 11 the fteofessor repeated, "with ostentatious 

calm." 

"II have the means to mek.e myself deadly, but that by itself, 
you understand, is absolutely nothing in the way of protection. What 
is effective is the belief those people have in my will to use, the 
means. That's their impression. It is absolute. Therefore I am 

deadly." 1 

Later^in the conversation, Ossipon remarks, "If the police here 
knew their business they would shoot you full of holes with revolvers, 
or else try to sandbag you from behind in broaci dayligi. 

"Yes," the little-man agrees readily. "'But for that uhey wouxd 
have to face their own institutions. Do you see? That requires 

uncommon grit. Grit of a special kind. 

K-is He is speaking, of course, of English police. Ossipon 

points this out: "I fancy that's exactly what would happen to you if 
you were to set up your laboratory in the States. They don't stand 
















on ceremony JfciiEEEXMX with their institutions there. 111 

I am not likely to go and see. Otherwise your remark is 
Jusu, 1 admitted tne other. 'They have more character over there, and 
tnere character is essentia.lly anarchistic. Fertile ground for us, 
the States—very good ground.'itShs ( 70 ) 

Conrad does not go into reasons why the police—even the English— 
mightVbe tempted to do thl^. There are two, at least. First, the 
Professor could miscalculate^ He can't wait until an arrest is 
complete,\un til he is handcuffed; at some point, i'f he is ever to 

o •x r U ^ v~i.. 4- A ^ 4- ^ ^ j - 


carry out his threat, he must interpret a set of gestures and state¬ 
ments as uhe due ior action. And he could he wrongi No matter how 
scrupulously the Force avoids him, they cannot be suice he will not 


someday obliterate himself—and a blopkful of passersby—on a false 
alarm. \ 

Second, there is\the possibility of\acoident: a collision, an 

\ \ . ’ 

accidental squeeze on t^ie detonator, The Visibility is underlined 
't^y the fact that it was, \lndeed, one of the\Professor 1 s own dEtnnatEEK 
demolitions that had kille'd its user only th^t morning. For the 
police to frEg forego an opportunity to eliminate him is*±E for them 

<^r X 

00 acdfot the real possibility of a - -dcod>Iy exol\sion Ws - c d - on 

. , \ \ \ \ 

u\ .o r-m ls t >a4-CAAla4ULan. Such are the calculations that might 

flive themXtlie grit to launch, against the spirit oA their own 

\ \ \ 

institutions^a surprise, "preventive" attack upon ham. 

Maamhiilev the masTTve threa"t~~phtrtre(rt g th e liir tle-maxi- fro m 

leacer-aasaul-ta-r- A later scene shows ft in auction; the Professor 

and Chief Inspector Heat, a large, courageous, moustached man whose 

Job it is to keep watch over the anarchists, confront each other 

unexpectedly in an alley shortcut. "You are not wanted, " Heat informs 

the little man ominously, but carefully. The anarchist laughs, wfc£tE*wt 
























shaking wl'trn-^I^T a sound; he goads the Inspector to add: 

"Wot yet. When I want .you I shall know where to find you." 

SexxJaiKic. At this, "The stunted, weakly figure before him spoke at 
last. 11 

"'I've no doubt the papers would give you an obituary notice 
then. You know best what that would be worth to you. I should 
think you can imagine easily the sort of stuff that would be printed 
But you may be exposed to the unpleasantnessof being buried together 
with me, though I suppose your friends, would make an effort to sort 
us out as much as oosslble. 111 

"The atrocious allusiveness of the words had its effect on 
Chief Inspector Heat. He had too much insight, and too much exact 
information as well, to dismiss them as rot...But Chief Inspector 
Heat was also a man, and he could not let such words pass. 11 

"'All this is good to frighten children yxi with,'it he said, 
'I'll have you yet.'" 

"'Doubtless,' was the answer; 'but there's no time like the 

present, believe me. For a men of real convictions this is a 

1 / 

fine oooortunity of s-elf-sacrif ice. .. There isn't even a cat near us, 
and these condemned old houses would make o good. hep. of bricks where 
you stand. You'll never get me at so little cost to life and 
property, which you are paid to protect. '{/ (86-8?) 

The Inspector, struggling to keep the upper hand in this 
exchange, points out that if he were to lay hands on the^axarEnist 
Professor, he w r ould be no better than the anarchist: who replies 
to this, "Ah.' The game.'" 

"What are you after?" the Inspector asks him finally; the 
Professor smiles and makes no reply. But earlier Ossipon nad 













asked him the same question: "What do you want from us? What is 
it you are after yourself?" 

67 

IM A perfect detonator,'it was the .peremptory answer. "/It is 
a reference to some earlier remarks on the hardward of his deterrence. 




n being shoxm th^ india-rubber tube leading froiia the Professor's 


ppcket, Ossipon had^ xsxnrkEd commented: "It is instantaneous, of 
course?" ^ 

"'Far from it,' ^confessed the oVther, with a Reluctance Xhxi: 

\ \ \ 

which seemed to twlst\his mouth dolorously. 'A full twenty seconds 


must elapse from the moment I press the ball till the explosion 
takes place.' 

\ •* ' \ \ 

'Phew.' ' whistled Ossipon, completely appalled. \'Twenty seconds.' 

\ ■ \ 

Horrors.' You mean to say that you could face that? I should go- 

\ \ \ \ \ 

crazy—' \ , \ \ \ \ 

\ \ ' \ \ 

\ \ \ 

'Wouldn't matter if you did. Of course, it's the weald point of 

this special'^ system, which is only for my own use. 11 {66)' For others'. 

\ \ \ \ ' 

he implies, the prospect of a waiting period might be worse than 

the thought of' deathi itwelf; it could paralyze their fingers on 

\ \ \ 

the dExxahkExxhxkx trigger. For them, a detopator is necessary . 

that br ings the end quickl y../ But even given the will to use -It-, 
will the mechanism work? If it can discharge accidentally, as that 
morning, can it not also fall? For anyone but the Professor, there 
will in any case be doubt of his intent to carry out the threat; if 
there is an additional doubt of the reliability of the hardware, 
the deterrence is in danger. "The manner of exploding," the 
Professor admits, "is always the weak point with us. I am trying 
to invent a detonator that would adjust itself to all conditions of 
action, and even to unexpecteds changes of conditions. A variable 
and yet perfectly precise mechanism. A really intelligent detonator." 
( 66 ) ^ 










1. A perfect detonator: the goal of every policy of deterrence 
based upon retaliatory threats. A detonator that will trigger 
retaliation reliably when it is called for: that will hold it back 
when it is not called, for. 

2. The Professor has notyet reached his goal. Ossipon has -pointed 
out three defects in his weapons system: 

a) It is a system based on warning and am alert: the hand 


in the pocket, thE constant attention, the ability toreccgnize an 
attacker. Thus it is vulnerable to a "no warning" attack; the 
Professor could be shot down,- safely, from behind. (like our present 
plane alert). But what of Incentive? As the Professor points, such 
an action would have a cost—at least, in England. 

3. The incentive is suggested by several other shortcomings of his 
hardware. There is an accident proolem: the possibility Oi a collision 
or an accidental squeeze on the rubber ball. Tnao possibility is 
emphasized by the fact that it was one of the Professor's own 
demolitions that had blown,up its user accidentally that very 


morning. 

4. Again, there is the Professor's problem of what would be called 
in SAC terminology:' "raid recognition." If he is to carry out his 
threat, lie can't wait until the arreso is compleoec., un^il -- i nc.cuf f s 
ifre placed on him. At some point, he must interpret, a se o o. 
gestures or statements as the cue for action. And ne could, oe wrong. 
Can the Force trust him absolutely never to mistake a harmless 
anarchist for a detective? No matter how scrupulously they avoid 
y him, they can't be sure he not someday obliterate nimseo-x 
and a block of passersby with him—on a false alarm. 











6. For the police to forego the opportunity to eliminate him cneaply 
is for them to accept the real possibility of an unprovoked explosion, 
Sx stemming from accident or miscaluation. Such calculations might 
give even English police the grit to launch, against their nature, 



a surprise, "preventive" attach upon him. (especially if he extends. 

*MvP ^ ^ T ^ ) 

What makes the problem difficult is that all these facoors oi 


vulnerability , warning, alert, accident and miscaluation are inter¬ 
related. If the Professor reduces the probability of accident, say 
by making the xuhbErxbalixhardErxtE detonator harder to operate or 
by taking his hand off it, he may reduce the incentive of the police 
to eliminate him: but he will make it easier for them to arrest him. 

If he abolished their incentive to "pre-empt, 11 by making the mech¬ 
anism wholly automatic so that an explosion was guaranteed: this 
would 5Ki?E probably accentuate both the accidenu problem a.nd ^ie 
false alarm problem, 
juidsafto—meohani-sm 

8. W e have examined, in the' third lecture, a few of the implications 
of a system of deterrent powers, each of them with less-than-perfect 


detonators that gave each an incentive to pre-empt the ot.icr s 
attack: even when the other's attack might be less than certain. 


9. However, supposing that the detonator could be relied on to 




' 

-work when tffe button is pressed, and suppose that the action to oe 
deterred can* be recognized unambiguously: there remains the problem 


7 


Of will , willingness to pull the trigger. 

10. This is problem is usually d.ismissed much ooo olii>.oely. 

Just commit yourself: make mechanism automatic and lock it; destroy 
alternatives; invest prestige, honor, reputation; convince yoursdf 
that what is demanded is "worse than death": hence, that you can 1 o 


be blackmailed into accepting it. 














11. But: a) hard to convince jcks anyone that your honor, reputation, 

ate. is that important to you. . .. 

the outcome offered is the "versu poss*. 

"b) Easy to convince yourself that fxXasxBffBrBJixisxKDrxEXtb^nxjiBathi 

worse than death, 

until the moment comes when death is offered, as the serious altern¬ 
ative. 2ayEf£xxarHXHHEEEfx±H Opponent may count on being able to 
^educate you" at the last, crucial moment; in any case, he may think 
he can, and commit himself accordingly. Hitler's successes vepe based 
on convincing his opponents, at the last moment when their alternat¬ 
ives had been narrowed down to two, that fates they had thought worse 
than death were, after all, worth living for. 

c) hard to narrow alternatives down Just to one; generally, these 

nations who believed themselves entirely committed discovered, witn 

had • 

Hitler's help, that they had left iksaxElacKX one alternative to 
the strategy that they now saw as leading them to suicide: surrender. 
This they discovered Just as the moment that they had decided that 
the terms offered were not clearly worse than death. 

d) Automation is possible.\^One plan (Schlieffen Plan); standard, 
dogmatic, set of expectations; fast reaction time; xlnx obstacles 

to withdrawing plan; decentralization, poor communications. All tnis 
can amount to total commitment (perhaps much better than many 
authorities or allies realize); but it is not irrevocable. Plans 
can be changed or scrapped—if enemy gives time, and incentives for 
d^ing so. Thus, such plans: a) can commit better than enemy realizes, 
leading to miscaluation; but b) if he does realize, the security they 
give may be illusory, because he counts on "unlocking" system ac 


ial moment. 

* ^ 

0*^- ft*-. <*•« '-Cu^ A -/h—^ , 















12. All of this suggests that not everyone can wield a threat of 
massive retaliation Ki.tii effectively. Once the Professor had per¬ 
fected his thoroughly reliable detonator, could fcisxsystEas Ossipon 
take it over with equal effect? 

13. Apply the same principles to the deterrence of bank, robbery. 
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He started the planning for "Operation Green," which provided for 

/ 

ithe destruction of Prague by aerial bombardment and the use of 

poison gas against the civilian population of Czechoslovakia; (/Jz, 130) 

the planning went ahead even after Chamberlain's first visit to 

Berchtesgaden, for Hitler hadtxnaifctesExkhBxsiightBst neither expected 

nor hoped that his demands would be met diplomatically. He wanted 
not the Sudetenland, but Czechoslovakia, all of it, by a military 
one thing This was 
teictory. . ,^ , . , . - 

the iKpxKXXlHHXfchafc desire that Impressed itself so unmistakably 

on every diplomat he dealt with in this period; they were not 

bluffed this time, they discovered, they learned, listening to him, 

that his "willingness to fight" was infinite, that he vjante d war, 

that he could be seduced from it only by 

When Sir Horace Wilson visited him on September 27, to reject 

/-A 

hi-sf ultimatum, kfe5T~warning was greeted with n^bhiiig but satisfaction. 
With great anticipation, Hitler shouted at his visitors several 
times, XixwsiXxsKgKKxkhexSzBEhsxXxHtsxXntBrpxgfesrjxSaKixSKkmXdt^ 
fcEaR£±afcedtxfcXsxwBrdtx: "Ich overde die Tschechen zersch&agen"; his 
interpreter rendered this faithfully as, "I will smash-sh-sh the 
Czechs!" (Henderson, p. 164) 

Wilson warned him that England would support trance. If 
Prance and England strike," screamed the Fuehrer,xl "let them do 
so. It's a matter of complete indifference to me. Today is 
Tuesday; by next Nonday we shall all be at war." (WB 151) 

It was not, however, a matter of indifference to his opponents. 
Faced, as their alternative, with the certainty, of war, they forced 
a compromise upon him that cheated him,.as he felt soon later, of 
the bulk of Czechoslovakia and of his military triumph. "That 
fellow has spoiled my entry into Prague," he said/on ffll^lCl^to 
to Berlin; He set about to recoup; next time there would be no 
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efficient policy and to carry it out Judiciously. His qualities 
ro unappreciated except: when it suddenly comes to seem very impor¬ 
tant to make certain threats very convincing; and when those threats 
are such that a man of reason, of flexible outlook, would bk hard 
put to make them even slightly plausible. JustEs as H itler was 
indispensable to the success of German threats in the Thirties, not 
every man can operate successfully with deterrent threats of 
mutual annihilation: a certain reputation, a public impression, is 
required, and it is not come by overnight. 

Now, suppose that such a man exists: a nan of character end. 
force, an innBr—directed man, like the Professor. Could, no o Ossipon 
come under his protection: say, by handcuffing rims elf oO rim? 

Here we come into a second class of problems: problems that arise 
when one olayer has achieved cornmitm*ent, and. ooes possess a perfecu 
detonator. 2hE For such a player has surrendered freedom cf choice; 
his actions can be manipulated by the opponent; and. fear o± corahcu, 
of obliteration, say, could become—among his own allies—fear of 
his unreasoned response. This is the powerful t hr eat trso nas oeen 
delivered to an opponent: the threat to ignore that player's evident 
commitment. 

Ossipon, handcuffed to the Professor, might live for some time 
in relative security, except for a slignt owioc.i emerging wren he 
thought of the possibilities' of accidents or miscaluetion. because 
of those possibilities, he will have kept the key uO one nandcuj. z s; 
and he will have a promise from the Professor not to pull one origger 
in his behalf without his own request. | 


3 r? 
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I'X* Knowing this, how might the police separate him from the shelter 

of the Professor's threat? Several paths seem open to them: 

All based on the notion that they are about to ignore his threat. 

a) They could maintain they simply didn't believe Professor's 

threat; they could act careless, reckless, confident. 

b) They could indicate they were thinking of eliminating the Professor, 
becsuseof their concern with the accident problem and miscalculation. 

c) They could suggest to Ossipon they meant to arrest him anyway, 

the Professor 

believing that OxxtpKK would not respond in his behalf. 

The more that Ossipon believed SfcEHB that the Professor would 
respond, the more powerful these ‘hints would be; the more powerful 
his incentive to come quietly, without invoking his friend's 
commitment: indeed, cooperating fully with his attacker in calling 


. / 


Oh 




off his own defense. 
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Hitler felt he had been cheated at Munich. Indeed, we can 
measure the influence of Chamberlain's threats on that outcome by 
Hitler's pique at the thought he had been bluffed.^ "That fellow 
has spoiled my entry into Prague," Hitler told Schaclit on his 
return from Munich; and he set cut to recoup. Next time there would 
be no summit conferences, to waste time: or to frighten Hitler's 
generals with talk of war, to tempt them—and him—with peaceful, 
riskless rewards. This time there would be a quick, military victory* 
the total subjugation of Czechoslovakia for which he had lusted since 
May of '38. 

Still, there was the problem of the olate-gla.es window. Ehie 

not soclearly 

time the vulnerable point in the alarm system waxxlEXBXiifcsiyxlExJas 
England and France; they were NtwA A k^^ '^^^i hold their ally down 
and stifle her protests while he operated. There must be no xxBtissdfcxx 
cries of protest, no unruly disturbance to challenge them to fulfill 
their commitment. As a±x_thx in the Anschluss, a fait accompli required 
that the occupation be fast and quiet; and both of those requirements 
indicated: there must be no resistance at all . An unresisted occup¬ 
ation would not call for large-scale mobilization, which might alert 
the Allies. SuS As in Austria, the Wehrmacht could bring victory, 
over its single adversary; but the Wehrmacht alone could not guar¬ 
antee a victory without resistance, without outcries, without delay¬ 
ing actions; Fax and without that, without a method of entry that 
would shut off the burglar alarm and dull the allies' reflexes, the 
Wehrmacht could not promise victory at all. For this Job, Hitler 
had his "Intellectual weapons"; now, having tested them,in Austria, 
he trusted them enough to schedule in his plans military plans a 







decisive 

a scant few hours for the/coercion of the Czechoslovak head of sts.te. 

This would seem to be cutting it fine; though at this point in our 
we 

story, ±t might well be wary of criticizing Hitler's judgment in 

matters of blackmail. To create the necessary impression in such 

a short time, of course, a personal audience was essential. So, 

on the xnffc afternoon of March 14, the army being ready to move, 

the Czechs were informed that the presence of President Hacha and 

the Foreign Minister, Chvalkovsky, was desired in Berlin. 

Hacha took the journey with his daughter as nurse and companion. 

He was an old man, older than hie years, and in bad health. As he 

told the Fuehrer at the opening of their interview, he had been an 

unknown person until recently, a Judicial official in the Viennese 

Outside of his job, 

civil service; he had never dabbled in politics. IitxxKixSliBxsnXjc 
he was known only for having 

translatedKipling 1 s Jungle Tales into Czech. 

In his last hours as a head of state, Hacha received all honours 
due him. A guard of honour awa„ited, xim, to be inspected by him, at 
the station; and Ribbentrop was present,With a bouquet of flowers for 

his daughter. At the Adlon Hotel, an aide presented to the daughter 

Henderon, 216-17) 

a box of chocolates, with the compliments of the Fuehrer. Chvalkivsky 
held a preliminary conference with Ribbentrop, after which he 
assured Hacha that nothing drastic was in the offing. Finally, 
at one o'clock in the morning, after his long Journey, the old man 
was called to the Reichschancellery for his audience. l/ In the 
courtyard, he and Chvalkovsky were welcomed by a company of the SS 
bodyguard, whose band played the regimental march. Hacha inspected 
the guard. (Schmidt, p. 123) 









Then the Czechs entered the presence of Hitler, who was attended 
by Goering, Ribbentrop, Keitel, Weizsacker, and others. On the table 
in front of Hitler were documents for signing. 

Hitler’s interpreter, Paul Schmidt, describes the setting: 

"The dark, panelling of the room, lighted only by a few bronze lamps, 
produced a sinister atmosphere—a suitable framework for the tragic 
scene of that night." (122) 

(ND: 2798-PS) 

Hacha began, one must say, weakly./ He thanked the Fuehrer for 
receiving him; he had long wanted, he said, to meet the man whose 
wonderful ideas he had often read, and followed. ^Everyone sits down: 
the German minute notes at this point.) He went on to d.eprecate him¬ 
self and the goals of Czechoslovakia; he shed no tears, he assured 

that da,y 

the Fuehrer, over Slova.kia, which had just/proclaimed its independence 

(at the instigation and eeeek±sk of Hitler). However, he believed 

his 

the Fuehrer "would understand him when he expressed opinion 
that Czechoslovakia had the right to wish to live her own national 
life"—on "the friendliest terms with Germany," of course. This 
was all he wanted to say. 

Then Hitler spoke. He was sorry, he said, to have had to ask 
the President to undertake this journey; but he load reached the con 
elusion that the trip might prove of great service to lais country, 
"wince Germany's attack was only a matter of hours." He launched 
into a diatribe against the spirit of Benes that still stalked in 
Czechoslovakia.; He cited XkE provocations: SlxanitiEK (that day the 
German press was reporting the same atrocities against Germans in 
Czechoslovakia that had been described at the time of Munich: the 
student beaten, the pregnant woman thrown down and trampled, etc.); 
e.g., why had Czechoslovakia not reduced her army to a reaonsable 

size? Now itkkx "for me the die was cast." He had issued the order 











for German troops to march, and to incorporate Czechoslovakia into 


the German Reich. 

Hacha and Chvalkovsky, Schmidt writes, "sat as though turned to 
atone while Hitler spoke. Only their eyes showed that they were alive. ,! 
It must have been an extraordinarily heavy blow to learn from Hitler's 
mouth that the end of their country had come." (124) 

But why had they been brought to hear this? The invasion would 
begin at 6 AM that morning: in five hours. There were, said Hitler, 

"two possibilities.£ The first was that the invasion of the German 
troops might develop into a battle. This resistance would then be 
broken down by force of arms with all available means. The other 
was that the entry of the German troops should take place in a 
peaceable manner, and then it would be easy for the Fuehrer... to 
give to Czechoslovakia an individual existence on a generous scale, 
autonomy and. a. certain amount of national freedom." 

It was simply up to the Czechs; if they did resist, the pun¬ 
ishment would be automatic; indeed, it would be out of Hitler's 
hands. 

"If, tomorrow, it came to a fight,..in two d.ays the Czech 
army would cease to resist. Some Germans would., of course, also 
be killed, and this would produce a feeling of hatred which would 
compel him, from motives of self-preservation, to refuse any longer 
to grant autonomy. The world would, not cane a jot about this." 

"This invitation was the last good deed he would be able to render 
to the Czech people. If it came to fighting, then the bloodshed 
would compel us to hate also. But perhaps Hacha 1 s visit might avert 
ghe worst." 

"The hours were passing. At 6 o'clock the troops would march 
in. He felt almost ashamed, to say that, for every Czech battalion, 
a German division would come. The military operation was not a 
trifling one, but had. been planned on a most generous scale." 






in any case, within four hours 

But how, asked Kacha, could it be arranged/to hold back the 

entire Czech nation from offering resistance. The Fuehrer advised 
him to telephone Prague. "It might be a great decision, but he could 
see the possibility dawning of a long period of peace between the 
two nations. Should the decision be otherwise, he could foresee 
the annihilation of Czechoslovakia." 

"Hacha asks whether the whole purpose of the invasion is to 
disarm the Czech army. This might, perhaps, be done in some other 
way." 

"The Fuehrer says that his decision is irrevocable. Everyone 
knows what a decision by the Fuehrer means. Ke could see no other 
practical method, of disarmament, and asks the others present whether 
they agree with him, which they confirm. The only possibility of 
disarming the Czech army would be by the German army." 

"For Hacha the path he was taking today was the most difficult 
in his life, but he believed that in a few years' time this decision 
would be regarded as understandable e.nd. in 50 years probably as a 
fortunate one. " 

left the room. 

Hitler signed the documents XK&dtElixltas-xjEEaiaxxsiiS. She Czechs were 
closeted alone with Goering and Ribbcntrop. On this discussion the 
German minute is tactfully silent: but details emerge, secondhand, 
from the dispatches of Henderson and Coulondre, and from Schmidt's 
account. Schmidt's job xtxthtgr.aici&KHt was to contact Prague, so 
that the President could send his crucial instructions to a cabinet 
meeting then in session. But at this moment the telephone line to 
Pragaex was out of order. "A nervy Ribbentrop told me to find, cut 
'who's gohBE and. let us down.'" All Schmic.t could find was that 
Prague did not answer. "'Call the Postmaster-General at once, for 
me personally,' screamed Ribbentrop, scarlet with rage. I redoubled 
my efforts, with the knowledge that failure to get through might 
cost many lives." (123-24) 
















And inside the room, Hacha and Chvalkovsky had come at last to 
life. They turned from the documents and refused to sign. "If we 
should sign those documents," they said, "we would be for ever 
cursed by our people. 11 

But the Germans pursued them around the table, thrusting the 
documents before them and pressing pens into their hands, shouting 
"Sign. 1 If you refuse, half Praguewi will lie in ruins from aerial 
bombardment within two hours." (2943-PS, No. 77) 

"I have nothing at all against your beautiful city," Goering told 
Hacha. "However, if ou want to do anything at all against the 
decision of the Fuehrer, especially if you should attempt to get 
help from the West, then I shall be forced to show the world the 
100 percent effectiveness of my Air Force." ( 3061 -PS, No. 4). 

A warning example for England and. France: there was the motive, 
only too believeable, for the action Goering threatened. "Sign. 1 " 
Goering ordered; hundreds of bombers waitfcd only for his signal; 
thesignal would be given at six, if the signatures were refuse; the 
life of Prague was xksEt at stake. 

Outside Schmidt was dialling; Ribbentrop had told him to 
"get the Postmaster-Genex'-al out of his bed, " snarling at "Ministers 
o sleep during such a sit n w tie we’re at work here." 

Suddenly there was a commotion; Goering was shouting for Pro¬ 
fessor Morell, Hitler's personal physician, who had been detailed 
to stand by. "'Hacha has fainted!' said Goering with great agitation, 

'I hope nothing happens to him. ' He added thoughtfully: 'It has 
been a very strenuous day for such an old man. 1 " 

"'If anything happens to Hacha,' I thought, 'the whole world 
will say tomorrow that he was murdered at the Chancellery. '" (125) 

__ 1 — _1 












And, though Schmidt knew little of this, more was at stake than 
world public opinion. Hacha was revived by Morell, with injections. 

He continued to resist; fainted egain, and was revived again. But 
if he had fainted once too often; if the telephone line to Prague had 
stayed out three more hours: Hitler would have lost his gamble. With 
the burglar alarm unsilenced, with resistance starting in Szecho- 
slovakia, even in an unorganized way, the Second World War might 
have started in March of 1939. Those were the risks Hitler was 
running asxhE when he allowed himself five hours to disconnect the 
detonator. 

At 3:55 Hacha signed the documents. He called Prague, Schmidt 
finally having gotten through, and ordered that there should be no 
resistance. There was a final conference with Hitler, who assured 
him: "We don not desire nor do we intend de-nationalization. They, 
on ±k£ one hand, shall live as Czechs, and we wish to live contentedly 
as Germans." Germany and Czechoslovakia would be one economic 
unit, Goering told them; in addition, Czechoslovakia would get orders 
which would certainly double her production. 

Here and there, the Germans concluded, there might be clashes 
where Hacha's message had not gotten through, but by and large they 
could count rn an entry without opposition. The agreement that the 
Czechs signed told the world.: 

"The conviction was expressed on both sides that all endeavours 
must be directed to securing tranquillity, order and peace in that 
part of Central Europe. The President of the State of Czecho-Slovakia 
has declared that, in order to serve this aim and final pacification, 
he confidently layw the fate of the Czech people and country in the 
hands of the Fuhrer of the German Reich. The Fuehrer has accepted 
this declaration, and has announced his decision to take the Czech 
people under the protection of the German Reich, and to accord it 
the autonomous development of its national life in accordance with 
its special characteristics." Schmidt, 125-26. 








Later, when the British and French called tc file protests, Weizsacker 
reports, "I called attention to Hacha's signature. 11 (Memoirs, 177). 

It was not the document, of course, but the speed of the occupation, 
unresisted on Hacha's orders, that stayed the hands of the Allies: 
until tlate. Only two days later, in Ms speech at Birmingham, 
Chamberlain made his spectacular about-face in his evaluation of 
Hitler; but by then, he could only resolve ts not to be caught 
next time. If segments of the 40 Czech divisions had still been 
fighting when Chamberlain prepared that speech—and even Hitler had 
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predicted they could hold out that long—what action might the Allies 

have taken? One thing is sure: Hitler did not care to find out. 

And, as he read the document that lay beforeMm at 4 in the morning, 

March 15, with the signatures of Hacha and Chvalkovsky, he knew he 

The next day, flying to Prague, he arrived before 
would not find out. th - e-C&eehc ha r d-4?,cte d ^ th i nking, rrf 't n.-lr 

Hacha. That night he sat at last in the Palace of the Kings of Bo¬ 
no untry -— their r-M tnl t—nf tt* . i ,, l.t^mnu -h r ■ ,-p ± ' c allies . thr. t 
hernia, at the table where Banes had once sat, and wrote the proclam- 
ha 4 - o ec orified them at Munich ?—f ivo son the cc rller -.^ The Wihhelmsplatz 
ation: "Czechoslovakia has ceased to exist." / 
was still dark as they left the Chancellery, tw.o-'nours before the 

invasion. "Our people will curse us," saiS Chvalkovsky, "and yet 

we have saved their existence. ^..Meliave preserved them from a horrible 

massacre." (2 9^3-PS,-MTcf. 77) 


Should Hacha and Chvalkovsky have resisted? Hitler was 
not bluffing. The bomers were loaded./)(Denmark) Should Hacha and 
Chvalkovsky have chosen the destruction of Prague: to light a fire 
that might alert the British and French to their own danger? 

These who believe that there can be 
no peaeefai temptations to peaceful surrender in the world of today 
and tomorrow will no doubt find the Czech's decision should have been 



easy: and other than it was. 
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"Who was Hitler?" Trevor-Roper asks. "How elusive his char¬ 


acter remains. 111 This memoir was brought to my attention after the 

ts. r 

last lecture; it raises questions ±ha±xtnxwirtEhrthEBE::lEEturEs:::may 


which it has been the purpose of these lectures, in part, to answer. 


'What he did is clear," says Trevor-Roper. "But still, when asked 




not what he did but how he did it, or rather how he was able to >$o 


it, historians evade the question, sliding away behind implausible 


answers. 


"To historians there are no miracles. Whatever has happened 
they explain andifi^becomes to them, in retrospect, inevitable. But 
it is salutary sometimes to see events from their starting-point, 
not from their conclusion, and to judge thereby the prospect, not 
the issue, of success, xnly thus can we appreciate the character 
of those who foresaw them\We rightly regard it as one sign of 
the greatness of Hr. Churchill that, from 1933, he I, as 

few ot Id, the real danger of a new German Empire. We she Id, 

I think, recognise it as one s^gn of the genius of Hitler that he, 
twelve years earlier, when it seemed far more improbably, appreciated 
the hone of such an empire and believed—correctly as it proved— 

___ . _ _ . . , j i i _i_i _ _ — f- _ 


both that it could be vuilt and that\he, though then a solitary 


demobilised corporal, could be its bunder. 1 have labourec his 
point because 1 wish to maintain—contrhih,', as it sepenrs, to all 
pinion—that hitler had a mlndl’C (Hitler's Secret 
Conversations, Introduction, p. viii, New rs^rk, 1953) 
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